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The objective of this paper is to develop a methodology to determine how many houses could be fueled 
from the solar energy captured by a number of solar Stirling modules (with a fixed dish area per module) 
and also to determine the minimum necessary area of the fuel cell to ensure the amount of power 
needed to meet daily energy use requirements. The detailed method includes the effect of the fuel cell 
efficiency function on the power consumption of the user. Experimental data from our laboratory are 
used to determine the fuel cell efficiency as a function of the electric current density for a specific power 
demand. As an illustrative example, the analysis is applied to a residential area having a specific electrical 
demand. Using the developed method, the number of houses that could be fueled directly by the stored 
hydrogen is determined, and also the minim fuel cell area required. 

© 2009 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction 

Limited resources of fossil fuel, environmental problems re¬ 
garding pollution and global warming, but most of all, the geopolit¬ 
ical dependence on crude oil are major challenges for our society. 
According to energy experts from all over the world, solar energy, fuel 
cell and hydrogen energy technologies will play an important role in 
the future energy economy [1-6]. They are now widely regarded as 
one of the key energy solutions for the 21st century [7-9]. In the 
recent years, fuel cell technologies have performed in some sectors 
such as military, industrial, space, portable, residential, trans¬ 
portation and trading [6,10]. 

When used in residential sector, uninterruptible energy is 
becoming necessary because of high standard of living, increasing 
of energy demand of residence. Therefore, there is a need for the 
systems which will provide required energy if the fuel cell is 
unconnected to grid and the systems will operate as reserve system 
when the fuel cell connect grid [11]. A fuel cell system worked by 
hydrogen can be used for the need. Otherwise, hydrogen energy 
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utilization at residences is an alternative method especially for 
supply power demand of stationary or portable devices. While 
hydrogen can be generated using different technologies, only some 
of them are environmentally friendly. Thus, hydrogen generated 
from water using solar energy, solar-hydrogen, is a leading candi¬ 
date for a renewable and environmentally safe energy carrier [12]. 

Research and development studies about fuel cells have been 
done increasingly. Efficiency models of a single fuel cell and fuel cell 
stack have been developed [10] in order to emphasize the factors 
that affect it. Also, the optimal operating conditions of a fuel cell 
system have been investigated based on empirical data and 
a generalized electrochemical semi-empirical model [4,13,14]. 

This paper presents advancement to our previously reported 
analytical model [15] for estimating the performance of a solar- 
electrolyser-fuel cell assembly to produce electric energy from 
solar energy. A scheme of computation, design and optimization of 
a solar Stirling power plant using hydrogen/oxygen fuel cells is 
presented. The proposed system is composed of two main parts: 
a combined solar-dish/receiver, Stirling engine and electric gener¬ 
ator that transforms solar energy in electricity and a second part 
which operates when the electricity produced by the first part 
exceeds the household needs. It consists of an electrolyser gener¬ 
ating hydrogen and storage tanks for the produced hydrogen. 
When solar radiation is missing or/and during the peak periods of 
electricity demand, fuel cells powered by the stored hydrogen are 
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Nomenclature 

T 

solar module operating period [s] or ratio of the gas 


area [m 2 ] 


extreme temperatures 

A 

hvi/E 

time of day in the morning/evening consumption 

b 

distance between wires (in regenerator) [m] 


period, [h] 

C 

concentrator factor [-] 



G/ 

mass specific heat at constant volume [J kg -1 K -1 ] 

Subscripts 

D 

diameter [m] 

avail 

refers to available 

d 

wire screen diameter (in regenerator) [m] 

B 

refers to the base consumption period 

E 

solar insolation [W nrr 2 ] or energy [J] 

CC 

refers to Carnot cycle 

AG 

Gibbs potential change [kj kmol -1 ] 

cav 

refers to the receiver cavity 

H 

hour angle 

cone 

refers to the concentrator 

h 

convective heat transfer coefficient [W m -2 K -1 ] 

cpr 

refers to the compressor electric storage energy 

I 

current intensity [A] 


consumption 

k 

thermal conductivity [W m 1 I< -1 ] 

EG 

refers to the electrical generator 

L 

length [m] 

ef 

refers to effective value 

m 

mass [kg] 

el 

refers to electric 


number of moles [kmol] 

elect 

refers to electrolyser 

N s 

number of screens of the regenerator 

ext 

refers to receiver external wall 

n r 

revolution per minute [s -1 ] 

FC 

refers to fuel cell 

P 

power [W] 

g 

refers to the gas 

P 

pressure [Pa] 

HE 

refers to hydrogen to electric energy conversion 

Ap 

pressure loss [Pa] 

H, g 

refers to the gas at the source 

Pr 

Prandtl number [-] 

inst 

refers to installation 

Q 

heat transfer rate [W] 

int 

refers to receiver internal wall or internal resistance 

R 

electrical resistance [Q] or gas constant [J kg -1 I< -1 ] 

irrev 

refers to irreversibility 

S 

piston stroke [m] 

U g 

refers to the gas at the sink 

T 

temperature [I<] 

leakage 

refers to hydrogen leakage from storage tanks 

U 

current voltage [V] 

M/E 

morning/evening 

V 

volume [m 3 ] 

m 

medium 

w 

piston speed [m s _1 ] 

max 

maximum 

Wh 2 

specific reversible electrical work in the fuel cell 

min 

minimum 


[kj kmol -1 ] 

mirr 

refers to the mirror 

X 

coefficient of regenerative losses 

nec 

refers to necessary, required 

y 

adjusting coefficient 

R 

refers to the regenerator 

z 

zenith angle 

rec 

refers to the receiver 

t! 

adjusting coefficient 

S 

refers to the Stirling engine 



SE 

refers to solar to electricity conversion 

Greek symbols 

SEHE 

acronym for Solar-Electricity-Hydrogen-Electricity 

a 

global absorptivity 

SL 

refers to the sound speed, at sink temperature 

Gn 

receiver global emissivity 

SS 

refers to solar system 

£v 

volume ratio 

tot 

total 

T 

specific heat ratio 

X 

refers to regenerative losses 

5 

declination angle or insulation depth [m] 

Ap 

refers to pressure loss 

<Z> 

northern latitude 

II 

refers to second law efficiency 

V 

efficiency 

1 

refers to the initial state (at lowest pressure) of the 

a 

Stefan-Boltzmann constant [W m“ 2 K^ 4 ] 


Stirling cycle 

V 

viscosity of the working gas [m 2 s _1 ] 




used to produce electricity. A method for predicting the total effi¬ 
ciency and power output of solar Stirling engines was previously 
reported [16-19] and the results have proven to be highly accurate 
when compared to experimental data [20]. This method is 
improved here by considering the monthly variation of the solar 
radiation intensity [21,22], to simulate system operation during the 
whole year in any geographic location. The above-improved 
method was further enhanced by electrolyser and fuel cell perfor¬ 
mance calculations, based on a global system performance 
prediction. The improvements are made taking into consideration 
experimental data for the fuel cell efficiency. The analytical model 
of computation, introduced as SEHE scheme (Solar-Electricity- 
Hydrogen-Electricity), was previously reported [15] by considering 
constant fuel cell efficiency from the technical literature [23,24]. 
We note that the fuel cell efficiency decreases exactly at the peak 


electrical demand periods so considering a constant efficiency 
value for the fuel cell is not a proper choice for high accuracy 
calculations. The experiments done in our laboratory proved that 
the efficiency of the fuel cells is a variable function of the power 
consumption by the user and thus it should be introduced in the 
prediction model as an analytical function. 

The objectives for this paper are: to present an innovative 
methodology for estimating the performances of a solar assembly 
to produce electricity by using hydrogen as an energy carrier, and to 
show that this methodology provides design elements for the 
system modules by taking into account variable solar insolation. 

The practical example will show the effect of the semi-empirical 
relation for the fuel cell efficiency in the SEHE model when 
compared to the constant value previously used. Also, the number 
of houses that could be fueled by such a solar system and the 
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necessary minimum fuel cell area to cover the required energy 
demand will be determined. 

The improvements to our SEHE scheme reflect important 
conclusions regarding the obtained results and the conditions 
needed to achieve a desired operating regime, as we shall see in 
what follows. 

2. Recall of the SEHE scheme 


of the solar insolation (usually for maximum values of insolation E) 

[20]. 

2.2.1. Solar module calculation 

The electric power produced from solar energy is given by: 

^SE — ^Anirr ^conc^lrec^S^EG = ^mirr ^7tot 0) 

where the mirror area is (see Fig. 2): 


2.1. The proposed system to be analyzed 

Mainly, the considered system is composed by a solar module 
(solar energy concentrator, receiver, solar Stirling engine and an 
electric generator), electrolyser to produce hydrogen from water 
electrolysis, hydrogen storage tanks and fuel cells to produce 
electric energy using previously stored hydrogen. This system is 
presented in Fig. 1. 

The solar module uses a solar Stirling engine to produce electric 
energy from concentrated solar radiation. This electric energy is 
directly used for covering domestic needs, the surplus fuelling an 
electrolyser that produces hydrogen from water electrolysis. The 
hydrogen is stored in special tanks as a compressed gas and used as 
an energy source. When electricity demands are higher than this 
direct supply, fuel cells are used to produce electricity from the 
stored hydrogen. 

2.2. SEHE analytical model 

This detailed model was developed taking into account that 
energy demand could be covered either directly from solar energy 
or by use of produced and stored hydrogen during peak electricity 
demands or cloudy days. 

The performance of the solar module (total efficiency and 
electric power) is predicted by using a previously validated model 
based on the Direct Method [16] for the Stirling solar engine, 
coupled to solar dish-receiver efficiencies calculations. 

The developed equations are based on the First Law of Ther¬ 
modynamics for processes with finite speed that are integrated in 
such a manner that the expressions for efficiency and power output 
are obtained directly for any irreversible cycle. An important notice 
is that this analytical prediction gives us the opportunity to make 
the calculations at any solar insolation E. This is happening because 
the solar insolation E is one of the important variables of the 
analytical model and based on this, all the performances of the 
whole system (efficiency and power) are expressed as functions of 
it ( E ). In the technical literature, data referring to similar solar 
systems are also available but unfortunately only for certain values 



Fig. 1. Solar-electrolyser-fuel cell assembly: 1 - solar module with Stirling engine; 
2 - electrolyser; 3 - hydrogen storage tanks; 4 - fuel cells [15]. 


A 

'uni rr 


7TO 2 ■ 

mirr 


( 2 ) 


By applying the First Law, the cylindrical cavity receiver effi¬ 
ciency is found a function of solar insolation, F, and other mirror 
parameters [25]: 


Vrec — ^cav 


1 - 


£m 


c tT 4 


A^cav ^7mirr"T 4T 


Aext hext(T ex t ~ Tq) + Aj nt h} nt (T — Tq) 
^cav ‘ Vmirr * T * C • Acav 


where the concentrator factor is: 


( 3 ) 


r* _ / ^mirr 

Dree ) 


lirr \ 


( 4 ) 


The main areas of the concentrated solar receiver (in the focal 
point of the parabolic dish mirror) are computed from the 
geometric characteristics of it: 


Aext — IT (Dree + 2(5) (L re c + 5) 


( 5 ) 


A 


int 


TtDrecLrec + 


nD^ ec 


( 6 ) 


A 


7rDjr ec 


cav 


( 7 ) 


Also, the external temperature Text of the wall of the receiver is 
computed with the formula: 


Text — 


where 


^ A m T +A e xt^extTo 


k 

<5 


( 8 ) 


Am + A e xthext 


A m = 


Ant + A 


ext 


( 9 ) 


In order to optimize the heat transfer process, the following 
condition is imposed: the rate at which heat is transferred to the 



Fig. 2. The solar assembly: mirror-receiver-Stirling engine-electric generator. 
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engine equals the rate at which heat is received by the mirror times 
the receiver efficiency. By using Eq. (3), based on assuming 
a stationary state, this is: 

Q-avail = ^rec'Qmirr = Vrec ' Vconc ’^'^mirr ( 10 ) 

providing that this rate of heat transfer is no more than the Stirling 
engine requires for operation at the particular piston speed. 

Then, the optimum engine rotation speed should be: 


v _M + e~ B 
2 ~ 1 + M 

in which the convection coefficient h is computed as: 


0.395 (4p m /RTi g)w° A24 Cp 

(Tm)- 

I i 

g 

0.576 

(1+T) 

1 77 

n0.576 . p r 2/3 


1 4[(b/d)+l] 

R 




(19) 


( 20 ) 


60 0-avail 

z'm R T Hg In c v 


The expression of the second law efficiency due to pressure 
losses is [30]: 


where z! is one of the adjusting coefficients of the method with the 
value of 0.45. The numerical value ofz' was determined on the basis of 
experimental data from operating solar Stirling engines [20] using 
their real operating parameters and conditions (geometrical param¬ 
eters, thermodynamic ones and also for the solar insolation values). 

Also, the Stirling engine efficiency ris is computed as a function 
of available heat in the engine and thus, as a function of solar 
insolation. The Direct Method is used for this purpose, taking into 
consideration internal and external irreversibilities. 


2.2.2. Stirling engine performance 

The thermal efficiency of the Stirling engine is expressed as 
a product of the Carnot cycle efficiency and a second law efficiency 
[25-27], as has been suggested by Bejan [28]: 


Vs — ^?CC,g ‘ ^?II,irrev 




’ ^7ll,irrev 


where the second law efficiency is given by: 


( 12 ) 


Vll.incv ~ Vu.X'VuAp 


(13) 


The losses accounted for in the above expression of the second 
law efficiency are those due to incomplete regeneration and pres¬ 
sure losses respectively. 

Incomplete regeneration represents a major loss in Stirling 
engines. This loss is expressed by using a coefficient of regenerative 
losses, X. An analysis for determining this loss has been made [29]: 


Vn,x 


1 


1 + 


XWl 

R In e v V 



(14) 


with 


X = X r y + X 2 -(1 -y) (15) 

where y is the second adjusting coefficients of the method, and Xi, 
X 2 are regenerative losses coefficient values corresponding to an 
“optimistic”, respectively “pessimistic” evaluation of them. The 
value of y has been determined from experimental data of 4 solar 
Stirling engines [16]. Setting y = 0.27 provided the best fit between 
analytical results and experimental one, so this value is used as an 
adjusting coefficient in the theoretical analysis. 

In the above relation [29]: 



1 + 2M + e~ B 

2(1 + Mj 


(16) 


v _M + e~ B 
2 ~ 1 +M 


(17) 


M 


m g c v,g 

HIrCr 


(18) 


i ^Y(l+T 1 /2)ln £l; + 5f i ^') 2 N s 3 (0.94+0.045W) 10 5 

_ _ 1 » - v _ _ 4 Pl / 2 1) 

IIAp T ’Vcc'Vii,x^ n£ v T 'VcC'VuX^ nt: : 1 

where the speed of sound is used: 


w s,l - \J 7^s,l 


( 22 ) 


and the pressure in state 1 is expressed as a function of the mean 
gas pressure: 


P l = 


4p 


in 


(e v + 1) (t + 1) 


(23) 


where 


7h, 


g 


L,g 


(24) 


£v 


V max 
^rnin 


(25) 


By expressing all these parameters as a function of the piston 
speed w, in fact we introduce the rotation speed n r [rpm]: 

w - 2 S n r /60 (26) 

The above analysis shows that the pressure losses and their 
effect on efficiency and power output of the engine depend on the 
mean piston speed and hence the engine rotation speed. 

This model was used to optimize a solar module and was 
validated for 4 solar engines [16,17] (see also Fig. 3 and Table 1) 
with experimental data [20] and further completed with the 
electrolyser and fuel cell calculations for the SEHE scheme [15]. 
Note that this technique for calculating the efficiency and power 
of Stirling engines has been validated by comparing the results 
predicted by such analysis with performance data taken on twelve 
actual Stirling engines over a range of sixteen operating regimes 
[18,19]. The high degree of correlation between the analytic and 
the operational data indicates that the analysis is capable of 
accurately predicting Stirling engine performance under a wide 
range of conditions. 

2.2.3. Hourly solar insolation prediction 

Regarding the solar insolation E, it is introduced in our model as 
an analytical prediction formula available on NASA site [21,22], as 
a function of clear day solar insolation on a surface perpendicular to 
incoming solar radiation and the Zenith angle, which depends on 
the latitude, solar declination angle and time of day through the 
hour angle. 

In order to predict hourly solar insolation values to be used in 
our SEHE model, at different seasons and latitudes, we chose to use 
an analytical prediction formula available on NASA site [21]. It is 
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Fig. 3. Performance of the Vanguard combined Solar/Dish Stirling engine assembly 
[11], for emissivity = 0.87: a) Electrical power output (P e i) and efficiencies (? 7 conc , Vrec, 
Vs, Vtot) as a function of the gas temperature at the source; b) Rotation speed variation 
of the Stirling Engine with the gas temperature at the source. 

known [31-33] the fact that for plane concentrators the diffuse 
insolation is important, while for dish concentrating receivers, due 
to the mirror surface properties having directional reflection, the 
fraction of diffuse insolation that could be concentrated in the focal 
point is neglected in comparison to the direct one. Since the solar 
Stirling engine assembly is composed of parabolic dish mirrors, we 
have considered in our model only direct insolation [21]: 


E = E 0 cos(Z) (27) 

where Eo ~ 1000 W/m 2 represents the clear day solar insolation on 
a surface perpendicular to incoming solar radiation. This value 
actually varies greatly due to atmospheric variables; 

Z = arccos[sin($)sin((S) + cos($)cos(<5)cos(H)] 

is the zenith angle (zenith angle is the angle from the zenith (point 
directly overhead) to the Sun’s position in the sky). The zenith angle 
is dependent upon latitude &, solar declination angle <5, and time of 
day through the hour angle H : 

H = 15° x (time - 12) (27a) 

The hour angle is the angle of radiation due to time of day. Time 
is given in solar time as the hour of the day from midnight. 

The solar declination angle 8 for the northern hemisphere is 
given at different periods of the year: 

Vernal Equinox March 21/22, <5 = 0° Autumnal Equinox 
September 21 /22, <5 = 0° 

Summer Solstice June 21/22, <5 = +23.5° Winter Solstice 
December 21 /22, <5 = -23.5° 

Thus, by using this analytical prediction for solar insolation and 
due to the fact that our validated solar Stirling model is function of 
this variable, we are able to make all calculations at different times 
of day, of year and latitudes. 

2.2.4. Daily demand of electric energy per house 

Considering an ordinary house, we propose the following daily 
electric energy demand, which is divided on four periods of the day, 
upon usual necessities: 

a) a “base consumption” (24 h/day) should take into account: 

- a domestic refrigerator: 402 kWh/year; 

- a freezer: 307 kWh/year. 

b) the “morning period” should contain the base consumption 
and: 

- an electric boiler: 1.5 kW; 

- a microwave oven: 1 kW; 

- a toaster: 0.8 kW; 

- a coffee machine: 0.75 kW; 

- a fruit juicer: 0.025 kW; 

- electric light: 3 bulbs of 0.1 kW each. 

We suppose that the boiler operates for 30 min, the lightening 
for all morning period (3 h), the coffee machine for 1 h and all the 
other devices for 15 min; 


Table 1 

Numerical results for predicting the performances of solar Stirling engine assemblies. 


Solar assembly 


Receiver efficiency 

Engine efficiency 

Total efficiency 

Electric Power 


£m 

Real[%] 

Analytic [%] 

Real [%] 

Analytic [%] 

Real [%] 

Analytic [%] 

Real [kW] 

Analytic [kW] 

[-] 

Vanguard 

Op 

90 

92 

41 

41 

32.84 

33.26 

25 

25.4 

0.87 


Max 

90 

87 

- 

44 

- 

34.48 

- 

26.33 


Vanguard 

Op 

90 

93 

41 

42 

32.84 

34.25 

25 

26.15 

0.3 


Max 

90 

88 

- 

46 

- 

36.3 

- 

27.71 


MDAC 

Op 

90 

92 

38-42 

40 

30-33 

32.66 

25 

24.93 

0.87 


Max 

90 

87 

- 

44 

- 

34.11 

- 

26.04 


MDAC 

Op 

90 

93 

38-42 

41 

30-33 

33.56 

25 

25.62 

0.3 


Max 

90 

88 

- 

46 

- 

35.91 

- 

27.42 


SBP 17 

Op 

80 

78 

42 

40 

26.44 

24.54 

50 

48.74 

0.87 


Max 

80 

78 

- 

40 

- 

24.54 

- 

48.75 


SBP 17 

Op 

80 

80 

42 

42 

26.44 

26.26 

50 

52.16 

0.3 


Max 

80 

79 

- 

42 

- 

26.29 

- 

52.22 



Op = operating regime; Max = analytic maximum regime. 
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c) the “day period” and the “night period” should contain only 

the base consumption as people are in the offices; 

d) the “evening period” should contain the base consumption 

and: 

- a personal computer or a TV: 0.25 kW; 

- an electric boiler: 1.5 kW; 

- a mixer: 0.25 kW; 

- a kitchen robot: 0.7 kW; 

- a dish machine: 1.05 kWh/cycle; 

- a washing machine: 1.02 kWh/cycle; 

- a microwave oven: 1 kW; 

- electric light: 3 bulbs of 0.1 kW each; 

- an air conditioning unit. 

We suppose that the boiler operates for 80 min, the lightening 
for all evening period (5 h), the personal computer or/and the TV 
for 3 h and all the other cooking devices for 60 min and/or 1 cycle. 
Regarding the air conditioning unit, we have to differentiate the 
period of the year; thus we consider the cooling capacity of 1.25 kW 
in the summer time for 60 min and the heating load of 1.3 kW in the 
winter time for 5 h. 

The electric energy demand is estimated using the above 
described consumptions by two sinusoidal curves that closely fit the 
measured data available at the Romanian National Institute of 
Statistics [34]. These two sinusoidal curves correspond to morning 
and evening pick demand periods, while during night the demand is 
considered constant for few hours. A similar consumption estima¬ 
tion curve was published in technical literature regarding Bulgaria, 
which is close to Romania, for which the study is presented [35]. 

The two sinusoidal parts of this estimation were built taking into 
account the pick value of the electric power demand and a time of 
day corresponding to the consumption considered period (M - 
morning, respectively E - evening), so that a smooth increase and 
decrease in demand are considered: 


The difference between them gives us the information about the 
periods on which we could produce H 2 or those on which we 
should use the stored H 2 to cover the electricity demand: 

c _ F / > 0, surplus =>H 2 is produced 
mst ei,nec,tot| < q deficit => stored H 2 is used 

During surplus electric energy periods, the surplus electricity is 
used in an electrolyser to produce H 2 . Taking into account the 
electrolyser efficiency Select (about 50% for common electrolysers), 
we were able to predict the quantity of produced H 2 

n M ,H 2 = Select Eel,surplus /w H2 , max [l<mol] and stored as a compressed 
gas at 200 bar (for which the specific energy consumption is 
w cpr = 0.47 KWh/kg H 2 ). Note that w H2ima x represents the maximum 
specific electrical work developed in a reversible electrochemical 
reaction in the fuel cell, at constant temperature and pressure. Its 
value is equal to AG = 237.18 kj/kmol. Thus the total amount of 
energy available later from the stored H 2 , taking into account also 
a storage efficiency of about 98.8% (m H2 leakages = 1.2% x ) is: 



m H 2 


m H 2 leakage— 

M H2 W H 2 ,max 



( 31 ) 


On the other hand, during the periods on which the demand is 
higher than the supply, the deficit must be covered by using the 
produced and stored H 2 in a fuel cell. Up to now, we took into 
account a constant efficiency of the fuel cell (53% for ordinary fuel 
cells [36]), so that the electric energy obtained was: 


£el,FC — ^FC^I-h [HI] (32) 

and the electric energy available to the consumer was obtained by 
subtracting from this the energy consumed by the storing process. 

In order to complete all the above calculations and to add some 
sensitivity studies a special program using MATLAB software was 
created. 



Pb + 


(^M/E,max 

T 



1 • / 2tt 

1 + sin t M /e'j— 
V a M/E 



(28) 


where P B is the power on the base consumption period, Pm/e, max is 
the pick (maximum) power on the morning, respectively evening 
period, cJm/e is the total pick duration for the morning (M subscript), 
respectively evening (E subscript). 

The above relation has been determined based on the equiva¬ 
lence of the area defined by the sinusoidal curve with x axis and the 
energy consumption computed by summing all operating devises 
on the considered time interval, as equivalent energies. 


2.2.5. Assembly 

Briefly, the total electric energy produced by the assembly of 
operating solar modules 

^inst = ^modules^SE^SS [KJ] (29) 

is compared to the total electric energy demand, which was esti¬ 
mated for a number of consumers (here, domestic residences) by 
accounting for various items of domestic equipment 

^el,nec,tot = ^houses^el,nec [KJ] (30) 

where the hourly electric energy necessary for a house, E e i,neo is the 
sum of the electric consumption of all units, for different periods of 
a day (nighttime, for which a base type consumption was consid¬ 
ered, morning with a different consumption, noon and evening 
periods) estimated as described in section 2.2.4 and presented in 
Fig. 11. 


2.3. Obtained results 

The previously obtained results show the different behavior of 
such a system in any geographic locations and also during a day 
period. 
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Fig. 5. Mass of produced H 2 at June 21st (RO). 


For example, by integrating the curves represented in Fig. 4, we 
obtain the electric energy demand and supply for a house in Romania, 
in the summer time, when a solar Vanguard module [20] is operating. 

During the surplus period (here, from around 7am-6pm), the 
mass of produced H 2 is represented in Fig. 5. As a comparison, Fig. 6 
represents also the mass of produced H 2 , but at March 21st. The 
magnitude and also the time interval are to be compared. 

Other sensitivity studies were developed, such as: geographical 
location, number of consumers, number of operating solar 
modules, different types of solar modules. 


3. Experimental results 

3.2. Experimental equipment 

The laboratory equipment that we used is composed of 
a photovoltaic panel, electrolyser, PEM fuel cell, hydrogen and 
oxygen reservoirs, voltmeter, amperemeter, electrical resistances, 
as seen in Fig. 7 [37]. The photovoltaic panel was used just to 
produce the hydrogen required for the fuel cell operation. From the 
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Fig. 7. Laboratory fuel cell installation [38]. 


fuel cell operation point of view, it does not matter where from this 
hydrogen is produced (photovoltaic panel or solar Stirling engine). 

Different electrical schemes could be arranged [37]. This possi¬ 
bility allowed us to get the electric voltage-current intensity 
characteristics for each component, as seen in Figs. 8 and 9. 

More experimental data sets were measured, for accuracy. 

3.2. Real performance of the fuel cell 

Based on the measured values, we obtained the useful power (to 
consumer). For this, we established the internal resistance of the 
fuel cell circuit: 

R,nt =J-R[0.] (33) 

from an experimental set of data, when the resistance introduced in 
the circuit was zero. Its value was found to be R [ nt = 5.8312 Q. 

The useful power delivered by the fuel cell to consumer is: 

Puseful = P-R,nf ' 2 [W] (34) 

where P is computed as the product between the electric current 
voltage and intensity. 

The ohmic voltage drop is determined to be: 

At/ohm = Kinf / M (35) 

resulting the effective voltage 
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Fig. 6. Mass of produced H 2 at March 21st (RO). 


Fig. 8. Fuel cell electric current voltage-intensity characteristic. 
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U = f (I) -m- P(I)x20 



Fig. 9. Fuel cell electric current intensity-voltage characteristic. 



i [A/cm A 2] 

Fig. 10. Fuel cell useful power-current density and efficiency-current density 
characteristics. 


U ef = U- A U ohm [V] (36) 

and respectively the fuel cell efficiency: 

V =¥f- H (37) 

u 0 

where Uo = 1.23 V represents the open circuit voltage [24]. 

It is very well known that Uo can be computed from the Gibbs 
potential as U 0 = AG/nF, where AG is the Gibbs potential change in 
the time of electrochemical reversible reaction in the fuel cell, n is 
the number of electrons involved in the reaction, F is the Faraday 
constant. 

In a similar way U e f can be expressed as function of Gibbs 
potential change in the irreversible process which takes place with 
a finite density of current i: U ef = AG irr /nF. Replacing these two 
expressions in Eq. (37) we get a definition of the fuel cell efficiency 
expressed as function of energies, because AG represents how 
much electrical work is developed in the fuel cell in the time of 
reaction, reversible and respectively irreversible. Based on this 
consideration Eq. (32) is equivalent with Eq. (37). 

It is very well known that in any irreversible process the effi¬ 
ciency will decrease in comparison with reversible processes. As 
a consequence, because of the three types of irreversibilities 
generated by activation overpotential, ohmic overpotential and 
concentration overpotential AGi rr will decrease as the density of the 
current i will increase. Which means that the U-I curve will be 
always decreasing with the increase of density of the current i. This 
means that the efficiency of the fuel cell will decrease with the 
increase of i. On the other side because the real power of the fuel cell 
is equal with the product between U e f and /, the power of the fuel 
cell will increase first, towards a certain maximum value (optimum 
from the power point of view), will attain that maximum and after 
that will decrease as / will continue to increase. Of course that part of 
the curve is supposed not to be used because in that domain both 
performances will decrease (the efficiency and power). 

So, the following fuel cell characteristics were built: useful 
power - current density to determine the maximum power oper¬ 
ating regime, and also fuel cell efficiency - current density to 
determine the economic operating regime - Fig. 10. 

By introducing this characteristic in our model, we are able to 
predict the real performance of the fuel cell. 

This procedure allows us to predict the real fuel cell efficiency as 
a function of the electric current density by using an empirical 
equation determined from experimental data. 

The empirical equation determined from the experimental fuel 
cell characteristics (Fig. 10) was determined as a function of the 
electric power to consumer: 


rj ¥C = -21.33P FC +0.7303 (38) 

where the fuel cell power P F c is determined as a function of the 
electric power demand, P e i, n ec (necessary to consumer - see Fig. 4), 
the available fuel cell area, A F c (whose numerical value is consid¬ 
ered here the one from our experiments, namely 4 cm 2 ) and the 
minimum necessary fuel cell area (for dimensioning application - 
see the explanations from section 4.1): 

P FC = ^A FC (39) 

^min 

Thus, the fuel cell efficiency (relation (38)), that is to be intro¬ 
duced in the previously detailed computation scheme, is the 
experimental one. 


4. Dimensioning calculations 

4.1. From electric demand to “just necessary” number of fuel cells to 
be used 


The presented computation SEHE scheme is applied to dimen¬ 
sioning calculations, determining the minimum fuel cells area (and 
implicitly the number of fuel cells of a known type and dimension) 
to be used in order to meet the electric energy demand to the 
consumer. Also, for the stated numerical application case, the 
number of consumers (houses) that could be directly fueled is 
determined. 

The dimensioning algorithm is the following: estimating the 
maximum electric power demand, P m ax,ei,neo for the four consid¬ 
ered daily time intervals (maximum value from Fig. 12) and also the 
maximum fuel cells power, P max , fc (determined to be 0.025 W for 
the available fuel cell - see Fig. 10), we determine the minimum fuel 
cells area, A m j n , to cover this maximum demand: 


A 


min 


fVnax^fnec 

^max,Fc/^FC 



(40) 


This value is used to compute the fuel cell power variation 
during a day, P F c (Eq. (39)) and respectively, the fuel cell efficiency 
variation, ?y F c (Eq. (38)). 

Estimating the hour-by-hour electric energy consumption for 
one house, we determine the number of houses that could be 
fueled on these four time intervals, as a function of demand. 

For this dimensioning calculation it is considered that all 
“minimum number” of fuel cells operate all the day, but at different 
powers and efficiencies. 
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Time 

Fig. 11. Electric energy demand for one house, 24 h time interval, Romania geographic 
location, in the summer time. 



Time 


Fig. 13. Fuel cell efficiency as a function of time and electric power demand (summer 
time, Romania), only on the operating time period of the fuel cell. 


5. Results 

The electric energy demand for a house is estimated, during 
a day, by considering different electric devices operating on 
a specific period of time. This is shown in Fig. 11. The corre¬ 
sponding electric power demand is shown in Fig. 12, and is 
characterized by two peak demands in the morning and evening, 
respectively (for a residential consumer). A sinusoidal expression 
was established for the power consumption in order to model it 
analytically (Eq. (28)). By using this equation the fuel cell effi¬ 
ciency variations was obtained as shown in Fig. 13. The fuel cell 
operates only during the periods of electric energy “deficit”, i.e. 
when solar energy is not enough to cover the electricity demand. 
This is why the values for the fuel cell efficiency were computed 
only on that two periods of time, in the morning and respectively 
in the evening, as it is represented in Fig. 13. It is to be noticed that 
the fuel cell efficiency decreases exactly at the peak electricity 
demand periods, so calculations based on constant efficiency are 
not appropriate for producing high accuracy results for a reliable 
design. A comparison of numerical results is also provided here¬ 
after in order to show how much the difference between the two 
computation methods (with variable efficiency of the fuel cell 
versus the case of considering a constant efficiency of the fuel cell) 
could be. 



Fig. 12. Electric power demand for one house, 24 h time interval, Romania geographic 
location, in the summer time. 


A global calculation leads to the following numerical result for 
a Vanguard type solar module [20] operating in the summer time in 
Romania (just as an example). It produces 2.9 kg H 2 daily, on a full 
shiny day. This represents 94.74 kWh after storing it as compressed 
gas in special tanks (i.e. after consideration of all losses corresponding 
to storage process: compression mechanical work, leakage, etc). This 
quantity of hydrogen is produced on the periods of electric energy 
“surplus”, i.e. on the periods when the electric power coming directly 
from the solar Stirling engine is greater than the electric power 
demand. A direct feed of 9.93 kWh is insured on this period. The rest 
of electrical energy in surplus is used for producing hydrogen in an 
electrolyser which is stored and used later when the demand exceeds 
this direct supply. The deficit computed for this case (one house 
consumption during a summer day in Romania) is 8.66 kWh 
(1.58 kWh in the morning and 7.08 kWh in the evening and during 
night). 

As a whole day balance: the daily deficit is 8.66 kWh, and could 
be covered by using the hydrogen produced 1 day before (which 
represents 94.74 kWh). The difference after covering the daily 
demand represents 1.93 kg hydrogen that is stored for cloudy days 
(equivalent electric energy of 86.08 kWh). 



Fig. 14. Number of houses that could be fueled with electricity as a function of the 
number of operating solar modules, for a geographic location at 45° N latitude, with 
365 sunny days yearly. 
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Taking into account this balance and a hypothetical month of 30 
full sunny days, four houses could be fueled directly and by using 
the hydrogen stored during the previous day. By extrapolation to 
a different number of solar modules, Fig. 14 is obtained. 

The same balance was also done by considering the entire 
summer season with cloudy days too, as reported in the Romanian 
official meteorological data [38], namely 39 sunny days and 
respectively 53 cloudy days (on the three summer months). At the 
end of the season, after covering all the demand for one house, 
17.66 kg of hydrogen remains stored (for use during autumn, for 
example). This means that a module can cover the demand of only 
one house in the hypothesis of full solar electric energy feed (no 
other electric energy supply). 

Comparing to the case of considering constant fuel cell effi¬ 
ciency (a value of 0.53 was considered [36]), it results that a quan¬ 
tity of 2.39 kg of hydrogen is stored at the end of a day, in 
comparison to the above result of 1.93 kg. Thus, considering 
constant fuel cell efficiency, an overestimation of the remaining 
quantity of hydrogen appears (0.46 kg/day). 

Also regarding the numerical results, the minimum fuel cell area 
(determined from Eq. (40)) is 29 m 1 2 3 4 5 . This could be produced for 
example with a stack of 29 fuel cells, each 1 m 2 in area, stacked 
vertically and connected in series. 


6. Conclusions 

The objective of this approach was to develop and provide 
a methodology of computation, design and optimization of solar 
Stirling power systems completed with electrolyser and fuel cells. 
The methodology closely simulates the operation of such systems 
with insight to the mechanisms that generate the irreversibilities in 
the Stirling engine, introduces the fuel cell efficiency as a function 
of the electric power to consumer allowing dimensioning calcula¬ 
tions and optimization of the system design. 

An important advantage of this methodology consists of 
considering the solar insolation E, as a function of clear day solar 
insolation on a surface perpendicular to incoming solar radiation 
and the zenith angle. Thus, it depends on the latitude, solar decli¬ 
nation angle and time of day through the hour angle, and has 
applicability at any times of the day, year and at any latitude on 
earth. 

As the paper presents a methodology, the following short revi¬ 
sion is required as an algorithm to be followed: 

1. Hourly solar insolation is predicted for the desired geographic 
location and season: Eq. (27). 

2. Performances of Stirling solar module are computed: Eqs. (1) 
and (12). Then, the total installed electric energy is computed: 
Eq. (29). 

3. Hourly electric energy demand is predicted for the consumer: 
section 2.2.4. The total electric energy demand is computed: 
Eq. (30). 

4. The quantity of electricity direct supply and produced 
hydrogen is calculated as presented in section 2.2.5. 

5. For estimating the fuel cell efficiency formula, one should: 

- take the electric voltage-current intensity characteristic of 
the fuel cell, from the fuel cell trader, as seen in Figs. 8 and 9; 

- compute the effective voltage: Eq. (36); 

- compute the fuel cell efficiency: Eq. (37); 

- build the useful power-current density and the fuel cell 
efficiency-current density characteristics (as seen in Fig. 10) 
in order to determine the maximum power of the fuel cell 
and to establish the dependence of fuel cell efficiency on 
electric power of the fuel cell, as Eq. (38); 


- determine the minimum required area of fuel cells: Eq. (40), 
in order to cover the electric energy demand with the avail¬ 
able fuel cell module. Also the number of fuel cell modules 
can be easily determined; 

- calculate the power that is to be assured by the fuel cell 
modules: Eq. (39), and respectively the fuel cell efficiency 
function on this power: Eq. (38). 

This fuel cell efficiency formula is used in the SEHE model to 
compute the electric energy needed to cover the deficit to 
consumer Eq. (32), implicitly the consumption of stored hydrogen 
required to cover this deficit of electric energy. A whole balance 
could be built now. 

As perspectives, we intend to make a whole year simulation, for 
different users. We appreciate that the subject is of very high 
interest nowadays and we are sure that developments in this field 
will produce more efficient and economically viable systems. 
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